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TRENDS IN WAGE POLICY UNDER THE WAR LABOR BOARD 


GEorcGE BERNARD NoBLE 
Chairman, Twelfth Regional War Labor Board 


At the beginning of the present World War the Amer- 
ican people decided to take precautions against the dan- 
gers inherent in an uncontrolled wartime economy. Dur- 
ing the first World War, it was possible for ordinary 
business to proceed more or less as usual and for us to 
provide the necessary materials and supplies for the war 
by adding to our existing industrial facilities. During 
this war, however, when a major portion of our energies 
have had to be turned to strictly war purposes, we have 
realized that we are threatened with skyrocketing prices 
and competitive wage levels. A shortage of civilian goods 
and a shortage of manpower have combined with a great- 
‘ly increased purchasing power to create a highly unstable 
internal economic situation. 

One of the first measures which was taken after the 
outbreak of war was the establishment of the National 
War Labor Board to assist in preventing unstabilizing 
tendencies from getting out of hand. Very soon after 
Pearl Harbor industry and labor leaders joined in the 
no-strike, no-lockout pledge. This was followed in Jan- 
uary 1942 by the establishment of the War Labor Board 
as a means of making the no-strike and no-lockout pledg- 
es effective. The Board’s jurisdiction at first related only 
to prevention or settlement of strikes and lockouts. It 
had no specific directions regarding the stabilization of 
wages and salaries. The nearest approach to such guid- 
ance was incorporated in the Emergency Price Control 
Act of January 30, 1942, which directed all governmental 
agencies dealing with wages “to work toward a stabili- 
zation of prices and cost of production.” This was pretty 
vague. 

It was inevitable, however, that in dealing with strikes 
and lockouts the Board should develop certain principles 
governing wage increases. The first important principie 
was the Little Steel Formula, set forth in the Steel Case 
in July 1942, in which the Board laid down the principle 
that any group of workers who had not received an aver- 
age increase of 15 per cent in wages since January 1, 
_ 1941 should normally be entitled to receive such an in- 
crease. This was based on the finding that the cost of liv- 
ing had increased approximately 15 per cent between 
January 1, 1941 and May 1942. The Board found at that 
time that approximately two-thirds of the workers of 
the country had received increases of 15 per cent or more. 
Accordingly, it ruled that the remaining workers who 
had not received such a wage increase were entitled to it. 

Meantime, the President was bringing increasing pres- 
sure to bear to check further increases in the cost of liv- 
ing. In his speech of April 27, 1942, President Roose- 


velt laid down his seven-point program of economic sta- 
bilization, providing for: (1) heavier taxes, (2) price 
ceilings on manufactured goods, (3) stabilization of 
wage rates, (4) stabilization of prices of farm products, 
(5) heavy war-bond purchases, (6) rationing of essen- 
tial commodities, when scarce, and (7) curtailing of 
credit and installment buying. Congress was finally 
stirred to action and passed the act of October 2, 1942 
providing for wage and price control. On the wage side, 
for the first time controls were established over all wage 
adjustments, even where employers voluntarily proposed 
to make wage increases; and criteria were established 
according to which wage adjustments might be made. 
The President was given authority to make adjustments 
in prices, wages, and salaries to the extent found neces- 
sary “to aid in the effective prosecution of the war or 
to correct gross inequities.” This Congressional action 
was followed immediately by Executive Order 9250 of 
October 3, 1942, which provided certain bases, or criteria, 
for making wage adjustments. No increases could be 
made above the level of September 15, 1942 without the 
approval of the War Labor Board unless they were: (1) 
to grant a 15 per cent wage increase under the Little Steel 
Formula, (2) to eliminate substandards of living, (3) 
to correct gross inequities, or (4) to aid in the effective 
prosecution of the war. 

From that time the War Labor Board had two major 
functions: (1) the settlement of labor disputes, and (2) 
the stabilization of wages. Under the first authority, the 
Board’s jurisdiction was held to apply to any labor dis- 
pute »f whatever character, if it could be deemed to ha”. 2 
an important bearing on the war effort. This jurisdic- 
tion was broadly interpreted to give the Board control 
over practically any labor dispute. Under its newly ac- 
quired authority over wage stabilization, the Board was 
guided by the act of Congress, Executive Order 9250, 
and rules which it worked out in the application of the 
general principles embodied in these mandates. 

Early in 1943, when the inflationary pressures became 
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again threatening, the authority of the Board was some- 
what restricted by the elimination of so-called gross, or 
interplant, inequities, provided for under Executive 
Order 9250. No longer could wage adjustments be made 
in terms of the average prevailing rates in a given area. 
They could only be permitted on the basis of so-called 
“brackets” or the minimum sound and tested going rates. 
These rates were found by surveying the wage rates paid 
by different employers for a particular job within the 
area, e.g., for machinist, or stenographer, or clerk, and 
fixing the level of the approved or stabilized rate at the 
first point where a considerable number of identical 
rates for a particular job tended to cluster. For instance, 
in moving from the lowest rates paid hotel maids to the 
higher rates for that job, one might find that the “first 
significant cluster” of rates came at the 50-cent !evel. 
This would be the “bracket” for that job. This bracket 
would generally be somewhat below the average of all 
rates paid for a particular job in a given area. 

From May 1943 to the present, the major bases for 
wage adjustment have therefore been (1) the 15 per 
cent Little Steel Formula, (2) the substandard level, 
which originally was 50 cents and more recently has been 
raised to 55 cents, (3) brackets, or the stabilized rates 
found by surveying rates in a given area and taking the 
first important cluster of rates for a given job, and (4) 
“the successful prosecution of the war” formula, which 
could be used only in extraordinary situations involving 
critical war production where the manpower problem was 
so acute that it could be solved only by a wage increase. In 
addition to the above, adjustments could be made on an 
intraplant basis under certain circumstances. For in- 
stance, if the lowest-rated jobs were raised on the basis 
of substandards, some adjustments were permissible in 
the rates of higher-paid closely related jobs. 

The most important basis of wage adjustment was the 
so-called brackets, which were established for key jobs 
as a result of surveys of wage rates made by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics and other information which the War 
Labor Board gathered from a variety of sources, includ- 
ing union contracts and information from employer or- 
ganizations. 

Other bases of adjustment tended to become less sig- 
nificant. The 15 per cent formula was soon exhausted, 
since applicants had either already received more than 
this amount or they were granted this adjustment by the 
Board. The “successful prosecution of the war” formula 
was applicable only under extraordinary circumstances, 
when special certification to the necessity of a wage ad- 
justment was made by the War Manpower Commission 
and the War Production Board. 

Meantime, pressures for wage increases became in- 
creasingly serious. These pressures were caused (1) by 
the increase in cost of living after July 1942, when the 
Little Steel Formula was laid down, (2) by the above- 
noted exhaustion of wage formulae and the consequent 
inability of the Board to make any significant adjust- 
ments in wages, and (3) the approach of V-E Day, with 
the prospect of reconversion and its implications for de- 
creased earnings. These pressures expressed themselves 
in demands, particularly by the A.F.L. and C.I.O., for 


modification of the Little Steel Formula, for raising the 
substandard level, and for the liberalization of the 
Board's policy with reference to the so-called “fringe 
issues,” that is, those dealing with such matters as va- 
cations, night-shift differentials, weekly overtime pay, 
holidays not worked, etc. As early as March 1943, the 
A.F.L. petitioned for further wage adjustments in pro- 
portion to the increased cost of living, thereby proposing 
a modification of the Little Steel Formula. The C.I.O. 
later in the same year proposed wage increases which 
wou!d have the same effect. In the Steel Case, certified in 
January 1944, a 17-cent increase was demanded, with 
a monthly cost-of-living bonus for each rise in the cust 
of living. In 1944 the attacks on the cost of living for- 
mula and pressures for a more flexible wage-adjust- 
ment system became so serious that President Roose- 
velt appointed a committee on the cost of living to check 
up on the figures of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. This 
committee, under the chairmanship of William H. Da- 
vis, at that time chairman of the National War Labor 
Board, found that the cost of living had risen through- 
out the country an average of 29.4 per cent between Jan- 
uary 1, 1941 and October 1, 1944. This was about 4 per 
cent more than the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ figures 
had indicated. . 
Meantime, in the autumn of 1944, the public mem- 
bers of the National Board undertook a study of the 
whole wage problem, with a view to making a report to 
the President as to the facts. The study was concerned 
with the basic question whether any modification should 
be made in the Little Steel Formula. The report of the 
public members, sent to the President on February 20, 
1945, recommended against any change in the Little 
Steel Formula. Briefly, the reasons were: (1) The Little 
Steel Formula, when adopted, had in a sense closed a 
cycle. That is, it rounded out a series of general wage 
increases ; and the public members felt that to increase 
the formula percentage further would start another cy- 
cle, which would be harmful to everybody, especially 
the wage earners. (2) It had not been assumed, at the 
time the Little Steel Formula was laid down, that the 
standard of living would necessarily be maintained at 
the levels of 1942. President Roosevelt emphasized 
this in his speech of April 27, 1942, and Public Member 
Wayne Morse, in the Aluminum Case, August 18, 1942, 
remarked that “labor cannot hope to receive increases 
which will enable it to keep pace with upward changes 
in the cost of living.” It was assumed, therefore, that 
some losses in living standards might be suffered by 
American workers, though it was also assumed, as stated 
by Public Member Morse, that the degree of disparity 
between the cost of living and wage rates would be taken ° 
into account. (3) A finding was made that, in fact, the 
increases which workers had received in average hourly 
straight-time earnings were actually greater than the 
increase in the cost of living. It was found that, whereas 
the cost of living had gone up 29.4 per cent between Jar- 
uary 1941 and October 1944, the average straight-time 
hourly earnings of workers had gone up 36.7 per cent. 
The conclusion of the report was, therefore, that peace- 
time wage standards had not, in fact, been impaired. 
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Such was the situation at the time of the framing uf 
the public members’ report. That these conditions would 
change in the not-distant future was, however, clearly 
recognized. The public members were aware that, with 
the advent of V-E Day and the gradual change-over 
from wartime production to peacetime production or 
“reconversion,” the Board would be confronted with a 
new problem, namely, a problem involving a reduction in 
weekly earnings and, indeed, in straight-time hourly 
earnings, as industries gradually went back to normal 
civilian production. It was obvious that this new situation 
would require new policies ; and the public members as- 
sumed that these policies would have to take account of 
the serious reduction in earnings and in mass buying 
power which would result from a reduction of the work 
week from 48 to 40 hours. These reconversion policies 
were still to be worked out, and to this task the Board 
has subsequently devoted a considerable amount of time, 
and has already laid down some guiding principles. 

Another important development in wage policy has 
concerned the so-called “fringe issues,” which, though 
they involve working conditions, have important inci- 
dental repercussions on wages. With the diminishing 
possibilities of adjustments in direct wages, the pressure 
for concessions on working conditions, or fringe issues, 
became increasingly heavy. If direct wage increases were 
not possible, perhaps better provisions for vacations, 
night-shift differentials, and other comparable conditions 
could be secured. In fact, improved working conditions, 
such as longer paid vacations, pay for holidays not 
worked, sick leave, and severance pay, might in the long 
run be of more lasting benefit to the workers than direct 
wage increases, which might more easily be subject to 
change under postwar conditions. Consequently, increas- 
ing demands were made for adjustments in a wide va- 
riety of working conditions, and the struggle for these 
tended to take precedence over the fight for direct wage 
increases. 

It became necessary, therefore, for the War Labor 
Board to clarify and crystallize its policies with refer- 
ence to these fringe matters ; gradually Board policy has 
taken fairly definite shape. This policy has been em- 
bodied in directives of March 8 and April 24, 1945. (1) 
It has become standard Board policy to grant one week’s 
vacation after one year’s work and two weeks’ vacation 
after five years’ work with the same employer. Where 
more generous vacation allowances are the well-defined 
practice of the industry or the area, the Board may fol- 
low such practice. (2) Shift differentials in noncontinu- 
ous operations may be granted, not to exceed 4 cents an 
hour for the second shift and 8 cents an hour for the 
third shift. In continuous operations they may be gran-- 
ed not to exceed 4 cents an hour for the second shift and 
6 cents for the third shift. As in the case of vacations, 
the Board may go beyond these limits when the well- 
defined practice of the industry or area justifies it. (3) 
Merit increases are still permitted but may not be liber- 
alized beyond existing practices of the Board. (4) Re- 
classifications and re-evaluations of jobs, in order to work 
out a more logical and balanced wage structure, may be 
permitted to a particular plant so long as the average 


overall increase does not exceed 1 cent an hour or 1 per 
ccnt of the payroll. In other words, they may not become 
general wage increases. (5) In all other fringe issues 
adjustments may be made in accordance with the sub- 
stantial practice in the industry or the area. That is to 
say, if it can be shown that it is the practice of a given 
industry to grant sick-leave provisions of two weeks 
after two years’ employment, or to grant two weeks’ 
severance pay after two years’ employment, the Board 
would be authorized to make such an award to a par- 
ticular plant within that industry. 

In all these fringe issues it is important to note that, 
where price increases may be involved as a result of 
an award of the Board, the award may not go into effect 
unless and until it is approved by the Director of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization. This means that if, after an award 
of two weeks’ vacation after five years’ employment or 
a 4-cent night differential, the employer finds he wil! have 
to increase his prices, and if the OPA finds that the em- 
ployer is justified in requesting a price increase under 
the circumstances, then the Director of Economic Sta- 
bilization must approve the award before it may be made 
effective. 

Thus, it can be seen that, as a result of the crystalli- 
zation of Board policy on fringe questions, fairly definite 
limits have been fixed beyond which the regional and 
national boards will not go. It ought to be added that 
the Board is generally disposed to be more generous in 
voluntary applications, particularly in matters involv- 
ing working conditions, than in dispute cases. In other 
words, if an employer and the organized workers in his 
plant join in a voluntary application for sick leave or 
severance pay, the application is more likely to be granted 
than would a request for similar conditions if made in a 
dispute case. 

It is quite obvious that the War Labor Board is enter- 
ing upon a new phase of its history. With the advent of 
V-E Day, reconversion loomed up as an important fact. 
As the victory over Japan draws closer, reconversion 
will increasingly tend to become the dominating consid- 
eration of the War Labor Board. This emphasizes the 
need for clear-cut policies with reference to plants that 
are changing over from wartime to civilian production, 
and compels the Board to face the question of puiicy 
raised by the possible loss of earnings involved in a 
transition from a 48-hour to a 40-hour week and other 
modifications of the work schedule. 

The function of the Board down to the reconversion 
period has been primarily that of maintaining a ceiling 
over wages. Manpower has been short and the compe- 
tition for labor has tended to bid up wage rates. The 
Board’s job has been to prevent the unstabilizing conse- 
quences of this competition. With the advent of recon- 
version, the function of the Board becomes primarily 
that of maintaining a floor under wages to prevent un- 
stabilizing wage decreases with resulting deflation. This 
is in line with the mandate of Congress as expressed in 
the act of October 2, 1942, which forbids wage or salary 
reductions below the highest wages or salaries paid for 
a given job between January 1, 1942 and September 15, 
1942, just as it forbids wage increases above the level of 
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September 15, 1942 without the consent of the War 
Labor Board. As the manpower problem grows easier, 
the tendencies toward wage decreases increase. It is the 
present policy of Congress and the Executive to sta- 
bilize these decreases, just as in the past it has stabilized 
wage increases. This is not to say that no decreases will 
be permissible under any circumstances ; but the policy of 
the Board is presently aimed at restricting these de- 
creases. 

The broad principles of the reconversion program 
have been laid down in a policy statement of May 8, 1945. 
It permits an employer, when reconverting to civilian 
production, to put into effect a schedule of rates for the 
new operation without advance consent of the War Labor 
Board, (1) if price increase is not requested, (2) if the 
union representative agrees to the schedule of rates (in 
cases where a union is involved), and (3) if certain prin- 
ciples laid down by the Board are followed. The under- 
lying principle in all cases of conversion, whether the con- 
version is complete or partial, is that the general waye 
level shall be maintained in line with the existing level 
of wages in the plant, where the new jobs are .umparable 
to the old ones in the plant, or, if none of the new jobs 
are comparable with the former ones, then the new wage 
scale shall be in line with the prevailing rates for com- 
parable jobs in the industry or area. The plain intent of 
the policy is to maintain wage rates at approximately ex- 
isting levels. This policy does not, of course, go so far 
as to maintain existing earnings or weekly “take home,” 


which might be markedly affected as a result of the 
changing work week and other working conditions. 
Neither does the policy render it impossible to make 
downward adjustments in wages when, by agreement of 
the parties, or by Board action, this is found to be ap- 
propriate because of competitive conditions in industry. 

Looking to the future, we see the possibility of higher 
standards of living than in the past. We are witnessing 
the astounding fact that we have been able, during this 


. war, to turn out vast quantities of war material and sup- 


plies, enough, even, to enable us to contribute on an 
enormous scale to the military equipment of our allies 
in the death struggle with Nazi-Fascism. At the same 
time we have been able to maintain our standard of living 
at approximately its prewar level. This means that our 
productive capacity as a people has greatly increase:!. 
The clear implication of this is that, when the enormous 
energies devoted to war production are turned to civilian 
uses, we shall be able to have at our command a consid- 
erably larger supply of the goods and services that con- 
tribute to an improved standard of living. The crucial 
question will be whether we shall be able to buy these 
goods and services. The answer to this question will be 
determined by the prices at which they are sold and the 
money available in the pockets of American purchasers. 
The manner in which wages and prices are related to 
each other will be perhaps even more vital in the future 
than in the past. It seems reasonable to suppose that wage 
policies of the future will take these factors into account. 
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Executive Director, Oregon State Committee on Post War 
Readjustment and Development 
A.LumMiINnuM, AN INDUSTRIAL APPRAISAL. By Nathan- 
ael H. Engle, Homer E. Gregory, and Robert 
Mosse. Chicago: Richard D. Irwin. Nov. 1944. 


$6.00. 


In this 500-page book is to be found everything a 
layman may desire to know concerning the light 
metal, aluminum, which during the war has played 
such an important role in the economics of the states 
of Oregon and Washington and is one of the prob- 
lems looming in the postwar era. 

It is an exhaustive treatise on aluminum, and very 
little that is worthwhile on the subject has been over- 
looked—if anything. There is a mass of detail and 
statistics disclosing extensive research over consid- 
erable time; the book is carefully documented. 

The authors start with where and how bauxite 
is mined, and describe the various processes through 
which it passes until it emerges as pig aluminum. 
The sources of bauxite are cataloged throughout the 
world, with approximations as to the tonnage in each 
occurrence, and a brief statement dealing with each 
country. Aluminum rolling mills and extrusion 
plants are discussed. 

Labor costs, the cost of electricity per kilowatt at 


each of the aluminum plants in the United States, 
the cost of soda ash, petroleum coke, lime, and chem- 
icals used in the various processes are recorded, to- 
gether with the states where these are available. 

Control of aluminum production by Alcoa in pre- 
war days until the Reynolds Metals Company en- 
tered the field as an an independent is reported. So 
thoroughly do the authors delve into these compan- 
ies that they list the amount and value of stock held 
by various named individuals. The profits on the 
stock are shown. These statistics are lacking for the 
Olin Company, which is operating a defense plant 
at Tacoma, Washington. Figures are presented on 
the cost per kilowatt at the defense plants at Trout- 
dale, Oregon and at Spokane and Tacoma. The Trout- 
dale and Spokane operations are in charge of Alcoa, 
which has its own plant at Vancouver, Washington. 
Reynolds has its own plant at Longview, Washing- 
ton. 

Electricity is vital to the production of aluminum, 
which is the reason the private operators and the 
Federal government located on the Columbia River 
to take advantage of the almost unlimited hydro- 
electric power at the lowest rates in the United 
States. The cost of this government-owned power, 
delivered to each of the various plants, is presented, 
together with figures showing the relationship of 
cost of electric power and price of aluminum. The 
authors present a table showing the installed capaci- 
ty of kilowatts in the Pacific Northwest compared 
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with the United States as a whole, and the trend 
toward public ownership. 

There is a chapter dealing with labor in mining, 
alumina, reduction, castings, rolling, extrusions, forg- 
ings, and manufacturing. The scale of wages in each 
division is shown, and whether the plants have con- 
tracts with C.I.O. or A.F.L. The former organization 
is in the majority. 

The demand for aluminum by industry groups, 
based on 15 cents a pound and a possible 10 cents a 
pound is estimated. A list of articles in which alum- 
inum can be used, which covers several pages, should 
be a hint to any manufacturing firm desiring to pro- 
duce something from this light metal. 

The only plants which offer hope of competing 
with Canada’s Shipshaw are those located on tide- 
water in Washington and Oregon. The suggestion 
is made that reduction plants in the south could be 
transferred to the Columbia River where power is 
abundant. Bauxite could be imported from the Far 
East in ships of Liberty type, despite the mileage, 
and laid down in the Columbia at a rate comparable 
to the rates of the smaller ships carrying bauxite from 
Dutch Guiana to the Gulf. 

In short, the book is a one-volume encyclopedia of 
the aluminum industry, packed with facts, replete 
with charts and tables, and, despite the statistics, is 
not only readable but intensely interesting. 

The authors are members of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Washington. 





OREGON COUNTY BUSINESS 
ACTIVITY SERIES 
MALHEUR COUNTY 


1. Area: 9,870 square miles (6,316,800 acres) 
2. Population: 

A. Number: 1944 

1940 

1930 


15,072 (OPA figures, Sept. 1, 1944) 
19,767 ‘ 


11,269 
1920 10,907 


B. Characteristics: 


1. Per cent native-born white 
2. Per cent between 15 and 65 
3. Per cent living in rural areas 


95.2 
66.1 
58.1 


4. Median school years completed by persons 25 years of 
age or older: 
a. Male 
b. Female 











8.6 
9.5 








C. Cities and towns with 2,500 population or over: 


1. Ontario: 1940 3,551 
1930 1,941 

1920 2,039 
(County seat: Vale) 


3. Employment (1940): 


A. Labor force (no. of persons normally employed)....7,560 
1. Per cent of men over 14 inc. in labor force 82.7 
2. Per cent of women over 14 inc. in labor force........14.8 





B. Princ. industries in which labor force is employed: 
1. Agriculture 3,865 
2. Construction 427 
3. Professional & related services 367 
4. Retail trade (other than eating, drinking & 

motor-vehicle service) 
. Agriculture (1940): 
A. No. of farms 


B. Average size of farms, acres 











294 











C. Average value of farms (land & bldgs.) 





D. Per cent of county in farms 








E. Per cent of tenancy 
. Housing (1940): 


A. No. of dwellings in county 


5,459 
Ontario 


1,060 
B. Average no. of persons per occupied dwelling.......... 3.80 
Ontario 1,060 


61.9 
56.0 











C. Per cent of dwellings occupied by owners 
Ontario 


. Manufacturing (1940): 
A. No. of establishments 16 
. Trade (1939): 


A. Retail: 262 establishments; annual sales $5,168,000 
B. Wholesale: 33 establishments; annual sales....$3,045,000 














PORTLAND FOOD COSTS, APRIL 15 TO 
MAY 15, 1945 


(Courtesy, San Francisco Regional Office, Bureau of Labor Statistics) 


Portland food costs increased 1.7 per cent during the month 
ending May 15. This represents the highest level in the past 
two years, only 2.4 per cent under the wartime high of May 
1943. This rise is accounted for by sharp advances in the prices 
of fresh fruits and vegetables. Leading the uptrend was lettuce 
at an average price of 13.2 cents per head, up 63 per cent over 
the previous month. Other advances include onions at 7.4 
cents a pound, up 25 per cent; oranges at 50 cents a dozen, 
up 9 per cent; and apples at 11.9 cents a pound, up 5 per cent. 
Small declines were recorded in round steak, pork chops, 
butter, canned peaches, peanut butter, and white bread. 

The 1.7 per cent rise for Portland contrasts with a | per cent 
rise for Seattle, a 0.1 per cent rise for Los Angeles, a 1.6 per 
cent decline for San Francisco, and a 1.8 per cent average rise 
for 34 large cities in the United States (the “national food 
index”). Cost-of-food index readings for various dates follow: 


1935-39 <A Mar. 15 Apr. 15 May 15 
Average 1945 1945 1945 
Portland 100 145.8 147.4 149.9 


National 100 135.9 136.3 138.5 


. 15 
39 
96.1 
93.5 











F. W. Dodge Corporation reports that construction activity 
in the thirty-seven states east of the Rocky Mountains showed 
sharp gains in May. Contracts awarded called for an outlay 
of $242,523,000, which was 68 per cent more than in May of 
last year. Total contracts for the first five months of this year 
amounted to $1,255,101,000, a gain of 57 per cent over the 
corresponding period of last year. Nonresidential building in 
May was up 62 per cent over last year, residential construc- 
tion gained 36 per cent, and heavy engineering construction, 
comprising public works and utilities, was up 93 per cent. 
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OREGON BUSINESS -- MAY 1945 


BANK DEBITS 


Bank debits represent the dollar value of checks drawn against individual bank deposits. A ximately 90 per cent of all oped, property, and services 
is paid for by check. Bank debits are regarded as indicators of the general trend of business. The Bureau of Business Research collects bank debits from 
92 banks and branches monthly. On occasion, the totals for the same month in different issues of the Review are not directly comparable because of nec- 
essary adjustments in basic data. 


, Number of 
Banks Debits Debits Debits May 1945 compared with 
Marketing Districts Reporting May 1945 April 1945 May 1944 April 1945 May 1944 
Oregon 89 $649,550,224 $611,250,442 $601,996,195 +6.3% +7.9% 


Portland (Portland, Hillsboro n Ci 466,192,268 436,654,154 445,953,627 +68 
Lower Willamette Valley (Salem, McMinnville, ie’ 41,136,631 44,025,029 =f, 
Upper Willamette Valley (Albany, Corvallis, Eugene, etc.).... 12 41,617,495 

Coast (Astoria, Tillamook, etc.) 12.160.864 


North qo 
pougians, oos Bay 
Sou Sregen (Ashland, Medford, Grants Pass) 


Upper Columbia River (The Dalles, Hood River, etc.) 
Pendleton area 

Central Oregon (Bend, Prineville, 
Klamath Falls, Lakeview area 
Baker, La Grande area 

Burns, Ontario, Nyssa 














1,573,576 

19,014,384 

11,200,114 

10,457,964 
7,562,385 

16,540,930 
9,715,563 8,086,279 
4,378,050 4,274,961 3,67 1,067 


BUILDING PERMITS 


i its give an indication of buildi tions planned rather than actual construction under way. Care must be taken, in interpreti 
these poy Slow for the lag which may elapse between the issuance of the permit and the beginning of actual construction. The data have been collected 
by the Bureau of Business Research. 
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Non ‘ 7 Total Total Total 
May 1945 9 May 1945 April 1945 May 1944 
$ 9,000 $ $ 17,400 © 

= 11,355 ; 
én 250 250 
4,200 : 10,475 
13,500 17,695 
71,300 900 139,141 
eo oe * 
1,530 41,740 
seas 230 3,505 3,735 
7,700 7,625 16,275 















































540,000 186,185 

50,150 12,887 

‘ rd 18,3 22 18,000 wd 
115,100 143,935 42,170 306,019 251,076 

$ 816,880 $ 390,157 $ 368,183 $1,575,220 $1,088,452 $1,250,349 




















RETAIL SALES 
The sales of a state-wide sample of 459 independent retail stores, collected by the Bureau of the Census, give an indication of trading activity and 
retail distribution. These figures are often interpreted as indicating purchasing aowel. - 
BY MARKETING DISTRICT BY TYPE OF OUTLET 


May 1945 compared with May 1945 compared with 
April 1945 May 1944 Aprili945 May 1944 
Oregon +7.9% +7.4% +7.9% 


11.3 
*} 1.1 














Portland 

Lower Willamette Valley 
Upper Willamette Valley 
North on Coast 
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Central Cregon 
Klamath Falls, Lakeview 
Baker, La Grande 
Burns, Ontario 





LUMBER PRODUCTION ures in + gm 1945 with liabilities of $31,000, and five failures in 
May 1944 involving liabilities of $331,000. 
| Me <anet crt he ager 43 reports that the 
ay weekly average of lum production in western 
Oregon and western Washington was 130,632,000 board feet, LIFE-INSURANCE SALES 
a decrease of 6.5 per cent under the previous month and a de- ; sae : 
crease of 7.2 per cent under the same month a year ago. The Ordinary life-insurance sales in Oregon for May 1945 were 
weekly average for April 145 was 136,736,000 board feet, and $7 fart ype 2 a oy re of om per = under ee goeveetp 
month, increase of 5.0 per cent over the same month a year 
for May 1944, 140,796,000 board feet. ago. Sales in the United States increased 2.7 per cent over the 
COMMERCIAL FAILURES revious month, and increased 19.0 per cent over May 1944. 
E wedeearians data are related to the financial conditions of 
Dun and Bradstreet report that there were no commercial individuals and particularly businessmen, because life-insur- 
failures in Oregon in May 1945. This compares with six fail- ance contracts are a form of savings. 








